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Message  from  the  Chair 


OUR  CHALLENGE 

In  the  article  '"No  More,  No  Less"  that 
Prof.  Jerome  Schein  contributed  to  this 
issue  of  the  newsletter,  he  compel- 
lingly  describes  the  attitudes  Alber- 
tans with  disabilities  face  every  day. 

For  those  of  us  who  know  and  experi- 
ence these  attitudes  first-hand,  it  all 
seems  so  obvious.  From  "rejection" 

to  "charity"  to  

"parsimony,"  it's 
part  of  everyday  life. 

Of  course,  those  of 
us  with  disabilities 
are  not  the  only  ones 
affected  by  such 
public  attitudes.  Our 
native  citizens  and 
other  visible  minori- 
ties are  no  strangers 
to  discrimination, 
and  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  en- 
dure the  cruel  irony 
of  being  treated  like 
children. 


What  is  one  to  do? 

"Put  on  a stiff  up- 
per lip"  as  the  British  say?  Accept  it 
as  just  a part  of  life  and  human  na- 
ture? The  path  of  least  resistance  is 
tempting  in  Canada.  We  have  a free, 
democratic  society  which,  while  far 
from  perfect,  is  one  of  the  most  civi- 
lized around.  As  Schein's  article  points 
out,  in  other  times  and  places  — from 
ancient  Greece  to  the  Holocaust  of 
World  War  II  — such  attitudes  have 
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had  truly  deadly  consequences. 

However,  it  is  precisely  because  we 
live  in  a democracy  that  attitudes  which 
effectively  deny  citizens  the  right  to 
equal  opportunity  are  unacceptable. 
It's  not  that  those  of  us  with  disabili- 
ties want  special  treatment  - it  is  simply 
that,  as  Schein  puts  it:  "Citizens  with 
disabilities  want  what  all  citizens  re- 
ceive from  their  government:  no  more, 
no  less." 

From  governments 
and  citizens  alike, 
we  appreciate  em- 
pathy but  not  sym- 
pathy; we  appreci- 
ate the  gifts  of 
friends  but  we  do 
not  want  to  be 
dependent  on  char- 
ity. To  overcome 
barriers  to  oppor- 
tunity, we  need 
public  commitment 
but  we  do  not  see  it 
as  an  investment 
that  requires  a dol- 
lar payback  any- 
more than  taxpay- 
ers expect  a direct  payback  on  hospi- 
tals, police  service,  or  public  parks. 


You  can  explain  this  nicely  to  people 
and  they'll  nod  in  agreement  and  say, 
"yes,  certainly"  But  does  the  message 
really  get  across?  Sadly,  the  answer 
more  often  than  not  is  no. 

With  the  best  of  intentions,  many  of 
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"Charity  can  be  a kind  of  cruel 
human  lottery  in  which  generos- 
ity is  bestowed  on  a fortunate 
few  while  the  rights  of  many  are 
ignored..."" 


our  fellow  citizens  still  see  nothing 
wrong  with  charity.  After  all,  what's 
wrong  with  the  spirit  of  caring,  giving 
and  helping?  Surely  these  are  the 
noblest  of  human  traits! 

But  say  forthrightly  that  charity  can 
be  a kind  of  cruel  human  lottery  in 
which  generosity  is  bestowed  on  a 
fortunate  few  while  the  rights  of  many 
are  ignored  and  you're  considered  an 
ingrate!  Say  forthrightly  that  the  cost 
of  access  to  transportation,  education, 
employment  or  housing  is  fundamen- 
tal and  you're  often  told  it's  unrealis- 
tic and  too  expensive. 

A hopeless  situation?  No,  as  I said 
before,  we  do  live  in  a democracy,  and 
that  does  give  us  both  the  right  and 
full  opportunity  to  change  public  atti- 
tudes. There  is  no  barrier  to  our  abil- 
ity to  reach  out  to  the  public,  to  com- 
municate. 


In  our  democratic  society,  every  citi- 
zen's rights  to  education,  to  medical 
care,  and  to  the  equal  protection  of 
law  are  widely  accepted.  Indeed,  these 
rights  are  enshrined  in  our  laws.  The 
basis  of  these  rights,  the  concept  of  the 
individual  citizen  and  this  individ- 
ual's fundamental  right  to  equality  of 
opportunity,  is  also  widely  accepted, 
in  theory  at  least. 

Our  collective  challenge  is  to  work 
hard  to  remind  our  fellow  citizens  of 
these  rights  --and  what  they  mean  to 
us  as  individuals.  And  our  individual 
challenge  is  to  remind  ourselves  that 
each  of  us  has  the  right  to  life's 
opportunities.. .no  more,  no  less.  When 
we  forget,  we  effectively  encourage 
the  kinds  of  negative  attitudes  Schein 
describes. 


Status  Report  is  published  by  the  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons 
with  Disabilities  and  is  intended  to  provoke  discussion  about  issues  facing 
persons  with  disabilities.  If  you  have  any  comments  or  would  like  to  receive 
Status  Report  please  write  to  us  at: 

Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities 
#250, 11044-82  Avenue, 
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Individual  'sRights 
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RIGHTS 


By  Cheryl  Crocker 
COUNCIL  MEMBER 
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'Promises  have  been  made  and 
broken... " 


On  April  15, 1982,  the  Canadian  Char- 
ter of  Rights  and  Freedoms  came  into 
force.  Of  particular  interest  was  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Charter  which  spe- 
cifically prohibited  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  race,  reli- 
gion, national  origin,  physical  dis- 
ability, or  mental  disability.  The 
proclamation  of  Section  15  was  de- 
layed three  years,  until  April  15, 
1985,  in  order  to  give  provincial 
governments  the  opportunity  to 
bring  provincial  legislation  and 
practice  in  line  with  the  provisions 
■■  of  the  section.  In  Alberta  the  perti- 
nent legislation  is  the  Indiviaual's 
Rights  Protection  Act  (IRPA). 

In  an  effort  to  make  sure  that  the  IRPA 
was  not  in  contradiction  of  Section  15 
of  the  Charter,  the  Government  of 
Alberta  enacted  amendments  to  the 
IRPA.  These  amendments,  however, 
left  out  protection  against  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  mental  disability. 
The  effort,  while  admirable,  is  incom- 
plete and  insufficient;  individuals  who 
have  a mental  disability  are  not  yet 
protected  under  the  Act. 

Despite  four  years  of  lobbying  by  a 
number  of  individuals  and  groups, 
the  policymakers  of  this  province  have 
not  chosen  to  bring  provincial  legisla- 
tion in  line  with  the  Charter.  Today, 
Alberta  is  the  only  province  in  Can- 
ada that  does  not  specifically  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  mental 
disability.  Given  that  Alberta  does 
not  choose  to  provide  this  protection 
in  the  IRPA,  its  basic  human  rights 


legislation,  it  is  even  more  unlikely 
that  legislation  affecting  other  areas, 
such  as  employment,  housing,  and 
education,  will  ever  be  reviewed  for 
possible  discriminatory  sections. 

Promises  have  been  made,  and  bro- 
ken, to  include  those  with  mental  dis- 
abilities under  the  IRPA.  Requests  for 
examples  of  discrirnination  on  the  basis 
of  mental  disability  have  been  made 
and  numerous  real  situations  have 
been  explained.  Discussions  surround- 
ing the  definition  of  mental  disability 
have  been  concluded.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  policymakers  to  act.  No  longer 
can  this  basic  human  rights  legisla- 
tion ignore  Alberta  citizens  who  have 
a mental  disability. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  her  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1989  Throne  Speech,  stated 
the  government's  intention  to  amend 
the  Individual's  Rights  Protection  Act 
to  include  mental  disability  as  a pro- 
hibited grounds  of  discrimination.  De- 
spite this  commitment,  it  appears  that 
once  again  Alberta  has  failed  to  make 
such  amendments.  Perhaps  it  is  time 
for  the  legislators  of  this  province  to 
help  create  an  environment  which  is 
fair  to  all  citizens,  one  which  protects 
those  who  are  most  vulnerable  to  dis- 
crimination. 

It  is  not  acceptable  to  wait  any  longer. 
Priority  must  be  given  to  bringing  the 
IRPA  in  line  with  the  Canadian  Char- 
ter of  Rights  and  Freedoms.  The  leg- 
islation has  been  drafted  ; the  only 
question  that  remains  is  whether 
Alberta  is  prepared  to  move  its  hu- 
man rights  legislation  into  the  20th 
century. 
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No  More, 
No  Less 
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By  Jerome  Schein 

Peikoff  Chair,  Deafni^s  Sfudte^.  ' ’ ef  A 


from  society  amounted  to  rejection 
and  was  not  intended  to  facilitate  treat- 
ment leading  to  recovery. 


"Some  groups  responded  to  dii^ 
abled  people  with  char  ily. ' 


Five  levels  summarize  public 
attitudes  towards  the  disabled 
community. 


Human  societies  have  varied  widely 
in  their  reactions  toward  their  dis- 
abled members.  At  their  most  primi- 
tive, their  attitudes  led  to  total  rejec- 
tion of  persons  with  disabilities.  (In 
less  euphemistic  terms,  total  rejection 
translated  into  murder.)  Ancient 
Greeks  left  infants  with  birth  defects 
on  hillsides  to  die,  and  pre-Christian 
Roman  law  required  killing  such  chil- 
dren. Nomads  have  slain  disabled 
tribal  members  who  might  otherwise 
have  slowed  their  progress.  Less 
drastically,  some  societies  chose  par- 
tial rejection — removing  disabled 
people  from  sight.  Putting  people 
with  disabilities  in  institutions  away 


Some  groups  responded  to  disabled 
people  with  charity.  Persons  with 
disabilities  were  given  food,  shelter, 
and  other  goods  and  services.  These 
benefits  arose  from  the  good  will  of 
the  community  and  were  not  rights  of 
those  receiving  them.  Hence,  they 
could  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
Closely  related  to  the  charitable  atti- 
tude was  paternalism,  the  maintenance 
of  control  over  persons  with  disabili- 
ties "for  their  own  good."  Since  they 
were  recipients  of  charity  and  since 
they  were  deemed  unable  to  manage 
themselves,  the  society's  representa- 
tive made  decisions  for  them. 

In  recent  times,  governments  have 
decided  it  is  more  economical  to  reha- 
bilitate persons  with  disabilities  than 
to  give  them  charity.  Once  able  to 
work,  persons  with  disabilities  not 
only  would  relieve  society  of  the  need 
to  provide  charity,  but  also  they  would 
begin  to  repay  the  rehabilitation  costs 
with  their  income  taxes. 

Figure  1 visualizes  the  four  attitudes, 
topped  by  a fifth  one,  whose  position 
indicates  its  superior  place  in  the  hier- 
archy. The  fifth  is  the  egalitarian  atti- 
tude, which  holds  that  persons  do  not 
lose  their  citizenship  rights  because 
they  are  disabled.  As  citizens,  they 
deserve  an  equal  share  in  whatever 
society  provides:  no  more,  no  less. 

A holder  of  the  egalitarian  attitude  to- 
ward persons  with  disabilities  does 
not  need  to  justify  accommodations 
for  them  on  the  basis  of  economics  or 
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T/zey  are  simply  fighting  for 
equality. " 
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charity.  When  the  government  makes 
something  available  that  is  inacces- 
sible to  persons  because  of  their  dis- 
abilities, the  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected as  a matter  of  fundamental 
justice.  Thus,  curbs  must  be  ramped 
to  permit  wheelchair  access,  because 
the  streets  are  intended  for  all  citizens. 
Not  to  provide  the  curb  cuts  would 
mean  denying  some  citizens  of  that 
right.  Public  meetings  supported  by 
government  funds  must  be  interpreted 
for  people  who  are  deaf.  Not  to  have 
an  interpreter  would  be  to  deny  deaf 
people  what  is  intended  for  all  citi- 
zens. Hence,  they  have  a right  to 
interpreters;  providing  one  is  not  a 
charitable  gesture,  nor  does  it  need  to 
be  justified  on  economic  grounds. 

While  the  most  enlightened  attitude 
may  be  the  egalitarian  position, 
other  attitudes  may  be 
tenable.,  .and  certainly  all  five  atti- 
tudes exist  today.  Total  rejection 
is  still  practiced.  Consider  the 
cases  of  infants  bom  with  defects 
who  die  of  'T>enign  neglect."  Or 
recall  cases  of  "mercy  killings"  or 
of  families  demanding  that  rela- 
tives be  removed  from  life-sup- 
port  systems. 


Partial  rejection  still  persists.  Some 
people  with  disabilities  reside  in 
isolated  quarters,  not  to  promote 
their  eventual  independence,  but 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  Char- 
ity and  paternalism  also  have  a 
place  in  our  treatment  of  persons 
with  disabilities.  Certainly,  many 


government  programs  owe  their  exis- 
tence to  the  economic  argument:  give 
a man  a fish,  and  he  will  eat  for  a day; 
teach  him  to  fish,  and  he  will  eat  for  all 
of  his  days. 

Are  those  attitudes  wrong?  As  the 
primary  basis  for  governmental  poli- 
cies toward  persons  with  disabilities, 
they  shame  the  society  that  adopts 
them.  But  there  are  instances  in  which 
approaches  based  on  charity  and 
economics  can  be  justified.  Gift-giv- 
ing is  certainly  not  wrong  of  itself, 
though  it  is  inadequate  as  a basis  for 
public  policies.  Higher  education, 
which  is  not  the  right  of  all  citizens, 
might  be  differentially  granted  to 
persons  with  disabilities  on  sound 
economic  grounds.  Again,  however, 
it  would  be  a denial  of  human  rights  to 
adopt  such  a rationale  for  most  issues 
confronting  people  with  disabilities. 

When  people  with  disabilities  struggle 
for  their  rights,  they  are  not  asking  for 
something  new  or  exotic;  they  are  not 
laying  claims  to  anything  special.  They 
are  simply  fighting  for  equality.  To 
attain  their  just  share  of  the  society's 
goods  and  services,  society  must  de- 
liver these  benefits  in  ways  that  do  not 
deny  them  to  any  citizen  solely  be- 
cause of  a disability.  Equality  for 
persons  with  disabilities  may  require 
extensive  modifications  and  even  costly 
accommodations,  but  that  is  the  price 
of  a democracy.  Citizens  with  dis- 
abilities want  what  all  citizens  receive 
from  their  government:  no  more,  no 
less. 
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"...the  emphasis  is  on  helping  the 
employee  with  a disability 
become  independent  and  produc- 
tive... " 


Restructuring  Directions  in 
Supported  Employment 


EMPLOYMENT 


By  Fran  Vargo 
PROJECT  COORDINATOR 


What  is  it? 

Supported  employment  is  a strategy 
for  employment,  not  a mainstream 
training  program.  The  emphasis  of 
suppx)rted  employment  is  on  real  work 
in  integrated  settings  for  real  wages. 
Initiated  in  1984  in  the  United  States, 
the  Amendments  to  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  de- 
fine sup- 
ported em- 
ployment as: 

paid  employ- 
ment for 
people  with 
mental  dis- 
abilities for 
w'hom  com- 
petitive em- 
ployment is 
unlikely,  and 
who,  because 
of  their  dis- 
abilities, need 
intensive,  ongoing  support  to  perform 
in  a work  setting. 

You  will  notice  that  this  definition 
focuses  on  a particular  type,  and  se- 
verity, of  disability.  The  criteria  for 
supported  employment  state  that  work 
must  be  paid  work,  for  a minimum  of 
20  hours  per  week;  that  there  must  be 
''frequent  daily  social  interaction"  with 
peers  who  are  not  disabled,  with  no 
more  than  8 people  with  disabilities  in 
one  setting;  that  support  must  be 
ongoing  and  related  to  sustaining 
employment;  and  that  supported 
ernployment  is  intended  for  people 
with  severe  disabilities. 


How  does  it  work? 

As  it  is  described  above,  supported 
employment  is  a program  that  places 
people  with  disabilities  in  a job  in  the 
community,  assists  with  on-the-job 
training,  and  provides  ongoing  sup- 
port to  the  individual  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  that  person  to  maintain 
employment.  The  individual  is  an  em- 
ployee throughout  this  process,  not 
an  unpaid  trainee.  That  is  what  distin- 
guishes supported  employment  from 
other  community-based  training  pro- 
grams: the  individual  is  an  employee 
and  support  is  ongoing. 

In  the  American  version  of  supported 
employment,  individuals  are  often  paid 
less  than  minimum  wage  in  accor- 
dance with  their  levels  of  productiv- 
ity. This  is  consistent  with  the  defini- 
tion that  specifies,  "for  whom  com- 
petitive employment  is  unlikely". 

There  are  several  models  of  supported 
employment:  supported  jobs  for  indi- 
viduals, enclaves  for  small  groups 
working  in  specific  settings,  mobile 
work  crews  for  small  groups  that  work 
together  in  various  settings,  and  bench- 
work.  Each  model  has  different  char- 
acteristics and  seems  suited  to  differ- 
ent client  needs,  but  in  each  model  the 
integration  component  is  crucial; 
simply  moving  the  sheltered  work- 
shop into  a community  business  and 
maintaining  a segregated  atmosphere 
is  not  acceptable. 

Because  supported  employment  is  em- 
ployment and  not  a transitional  train- 
ing program,  the  emphasis  is  on  help- 
ing the  employee  with  a disability 
become  independent  and  productive 
in  the  job.  While  it  is  certainly  possible 
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Generally  speaking,  people  with  mod- 
erate disabilities  can  work  in  competi- 
tive employment,  at  full  productivity 
and  hence  at  full  wages,  if  they  re- 
ceive intensive  support  initially,  and 
follow-up  on  a decreasingly  frequent 
schedule  for  one  to  two  years.  Agen- 
cies have  not  received  funding  to 
provide  this  level  of  service,  and  the 
result  has  been  high  rates  of  job  loss 
and  return  to  training.  Before  a sup- 
ported employment  policy  is  devel- 
oped, it  is  important  to  examine  voca- 
tional services  generally,  so  that  people 
of  all  abilities  \vill  be  adequately  served. 


The  issue  of  funding  for  support  and 
follow-up  services  is  a fundamental 
one.  Supported  employment  has  been 


"Alberta  does  not  have  a policy 
on  supported  employment... " 


"...pepople  with  moderate 
disabilities  can  work  in  competi- 
tive employment... if  they  receive 
intensive  support  initially... " 


employment"  or  expanding  our  view 
to  look  at  "support  in  employment" 
and  thereby  provide  various  levels  of 
support  based  on  need? 

This  then  leads  us  to  ask  why  support 
in  employment  must  be  restricted  to 
people  with  a particular  type  or  sever- 
ity of  disability.  If  the  issue  is  strictly  a 
funding  one,  then  it  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  many  programs  in  the  United 
States  are  currently  being  accessed  in- 
appropriately, based  on  the  policy 
definition  of  supported  employment 
for  severely  disabled  individuals. 
Because  the  need  is  great  for  people 
with  moderate  disabilities  to  have 
longer  term  support  than  has  been 
provided,  more  people  with  moder- 
ate disabilities  are  now  being  served 
in  supported  employment  programs, 
leaving  those  with  severe  disabilities 
without  service  once  again.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  provision  of  support 
must  be  addressed  across  the  range  of 
needs. 


for  supported  employees  to  change 
jobs  and  require  retraining,  the  indi- 
vidual is  removed  from  the  treadmill 
of  continuous  training  that  never  re- 
ally results  in  employment. 


Issues 


Alberta  does  not  have  a policy  on  sup- 
ported employment  although  there 
are  moves  by  training  centres  to  de- 
velop and  implement  something  called 
supported  employment.  Before  this 
development  results  in  a series  of 
uncoordinated  variations  on  the  theme, 
there  are  some  questions  that  need  to 
be  answered.  The  first  issue  is  a deter- 
mination of  what  supported  employ- 
ment should  look  like  in  the  province 
- do  we  want  to  adopt  the  American 
definition  or  create  one  of  our  own? 
Should  we  be  looking  at  "supported 
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"Agency  staff. ..need  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  how  the 
business  world  thinks  and  works 
and  develop  flexibility  and 
indepenence  in  their  working 
style. " 
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touted  as  a strategy  for  employing 
people  who  are  severely  disabled  and 
the  policy  provides  funding  for  ongo- 
ing follow-up,  without  which  most 
severely  disabled  individuals  could 
not  maintain  employment.  If  long  term 
commitments  to  provide  support  are 
threatened  by  lack  of  funding,  indi- 
viduals and  their  families  will  be  un- 
willing to  participate. 

Planning  Needs 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  is 
the  development  of  a philosophy 
around  employment  and  employment 
related  services  that  acknowledges  the 
ability  of  individuals  to  contribute  to 
an  employment  situation,  to  their  own 
well-being  and  independence,  and  the 
right  of  people  to  access  supports  and 
services  that  will  facilitate  participa- 
tion and  independence.  A policy  can 
then  be  developed  around  this  belief 
system  that  addresses  the  fund- 
ing and  staffing  issues  that  are 
part  of  any  employment  for  people 
with  disabilities  who  require 
support.  Agency  staff  can  no 
longer  view  their  jobs  as  taking 
place  within  the  same  four  walls 
each  day:  they  will  need  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  how  the 
business  world  thinks  and  works, 
and  develop  flexibility  and  inde- 


pendence in  their  working  style.  Em- 
ployers will  discover  new  sources  of 
employees  as  traditional  labour  pools 
dwindle,  but  some  sectors  will  also 
need  to  change  their  approach  to 
benefits  packages  and  work  sched- 
ules if  they  hope  to  have  a stable 
workforce.  But  most  important,  people 
with  disabilities  will  have  many  new 
opportunities  open  for  them  and  they 
must  be  willing  to  seize  those  oppor- 
tunities. 

Once  a philosophy  and  policy  are  in 
place  the  transition  toward  support  in 
employment  needs  to  be  carefully 
planned.  Some  of  the  steps  include 
identification  of  the  client  base,  train- 
ing and/or  retraining  of  facility  staff 
to  work  in  the  community,  changing 
expectations  of  training  staff,  families 
and  significant  others  about  the  value 
of  employment  in  the  community,  pro- 
vision of  transitional  funding,  and  dis- 
position or  transformation  of  existing 
facilities. 

Alberta  needs  a new  way  to  address 
employment  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties and  the  concept  of  supported  em- 
ployment has  much  to  offer  but  may 
be  too  limiting.  It  is  therefore  sug- 
gested that  a comprehensive  policy 
on  support  in  employment  may  be  a 
better  way  to  go. 
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COUNCIL  UPDATE 


"The  strategy  xvill  seek  to 
involve  both  government  and  the 
private  sector  in  changing  public 
attitudes..." 


By  Eric  Boyd 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


VISION  PAPER  - TOWARDS  A NEW 
VISION  OF  ABILITIES  IN  ALBERTA 

After  receiving  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment from  the  community ,the  Coun- 
cil forwarded  the 
Vision  Paper  along 
with  copies  of  the  en- 
dorsements to  Pre- 
mier Getty  with  a 
request  that  the  docu- 
ment be  formally  en- 
dorsed by  govern- 
ment. During  Octo- 
ber and  November, 

Chairperson  Gary 
McPherson  and  I 
have  been  engaged 
in  a series  of  meet- 
ings with  individual 
Cabinet  Ministers  to 
discuss  the  contents 
of  the  document  and 
the  implications  of 
government  en- 
dorsement. When  these  meetings  have 
been  completed,  the  Premier  will 
present  the  document  to  Cabinet. 


Recommendations  under  Transpor- 
tation, Accessibility,  Recreation  and 
Leisure  and  Training  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Task  Teams  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Premier's  Council  for 
approval  at  its  October  meeting.  The 
additional  recom- 
mendations will  be 
completed  and 
presented  to  Coun- 
cil by  mid-Decem- 
ber. 

PUBLIC  EDUCA- 
TION/COMMU- 
NICATIONS 
STRATEGY 


ACTION  PLAN 

Consultations  with  the  community 
were  completed  in  early  July  and  since 
that  time  the  Task  Teams  have  been 
meeting  regularly  to  analyze  the 
information,and  develop  recommen- 
dations. The  recommendations  will 
address  generic  program  areas,  such 
as  housing,  transportation,  and  em- 
ployment, and  will  present  recom- 
mendations for  action  at  the  provin- 
cial level,  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  the  Vision  Paper. 


While  the  Vision 
Paper  and  the  Ac- 
tion Plan  has  con- 
sumed much  of  the 
Council's  time  and 
energy  for  the  past 
year,  we  have  also 
Eric  Boyd  begun  to  develop 

a strategy  to  ad- 
dress the  second  business  of  Council, 
public  education  aimed  at  changing 
public  attitudes  towards  persons  with 
disabilities.  The  strategy  will  seek  to 
involve  both  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  finding  ways  to  assist  in 
changing  public  attitudes  by  involv- 
ing disabled  persons  in  their  mass 
media  advertising  campaigns. 


REVIEW  COMMITTEE  ON  SERV- 
ICES TO  THE  MENTALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

The  report,entitled  "Claiming  my  Fu- 
ture", was  released  by  Committee 
Chairman  Roy  Brassard  for  public  dis- 
cussion in  late  October.  There  has 
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been  mixed  reaction  and  much  mis- 
understanding expressed  by  the 
media,  individuals,  and  organizations 
representing  disabled  persons.  The 
document  clearly  recommends  a 
planned  transition  from  institutional 
services  to  community  based  services 
and  its  implementation  would  pro- 
vide a major  thrust  in  the  'Transfor- 
mation of  Public  Policy  and  Public 
Attitudes"  discussed  in  the  Council's 
Vision  Paper. 

The  Premier's  Council  believes  that 
the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  document  will  eventually  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  Council's  Ac- 
tion Plan.  If  "Claiming  my  Future" 
becomes  nothing  more  than  rhetoric 
or  "just  another  government  report", 
it  will  be  because  "the  community" 
will  fail  to  support  the  philosophy 
and  insist  upon  its  implementation. 

MEETING  WITH  PROVINCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

In  September  the  Premier's  Council 
hosted  a meeting  with  senior  staff 
and  Board  Members  of  provincial 
organizations  representing  disabled 
persons  in  response  to  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  some  that  there  was  need 
for  better  communications  between 
their  organizations  and  the  Council. 
Approximately  20  Organizations  were 
represented  and  the  meeting  provided 
a valuable  forum  for  information  shar- 
ing. The  Premier's  Council  has  agreed 
to  host  such  meetings  on  a semi-an- 
nual basis  and  will  encourage  partici- 
pation by  more  organizations  in  the 
future. 


ALBERTA  TOURISM  INITIATIVE 

As  a result  of  meetings  between  Coun- 
cil and  Alberta  Tourism,  the  Deputy 
Minister  is  currently  chairing  a steer- 
ing committee,  consisting  of  represen- 
tatives from  Career  Development  and 
Employment,  Family  and  Social  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Premier's  Council,  which 
has  undertaken  a study  to  identify 
ways  in  which  some  of  the  labour 
shortage  problems  of  the  tourism 
industry  can  be  solved  by  initiatives  to 
employ  more  disabled  persons  and 
social  assistance  recipients. 

ALBERTA  PARKS  AND  RECREA- 
TION INITIATIVE 

Council  has  been  encouraging  Alberta 
Parks  and  Recreation  to  develop  a more 
aggressive  strategy  for  making  pro- 
vincial parks  accessible  to  disabM  per- 
sons. On  November  6,  representa- 
tives from  the  Premier's  Council  and 
Alberta  Labour's  Barrier  Free  Design 
Committee  toured  Long  Lake  Provin- 
cial Park  with  staff  from  Alberta  Parks 
and  Recreation  to  view  improvements 
implemented  in  that  park  this  sum- 
mer. The  Department  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  excellent  approach  they 
have  adopted;  all  facilities  are  totally 
accessible,  a number  of  campsites  have 
been  paved,  and  a paved  trail  around 
the  park  has  been  provided.  We  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
commitment  from  Alberta  Parks  and 
Recreation  to  accelerate  this  upgrad- 
ing program. 
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Effective  January  1,  1990  the  Home 
Adaptation  Program  will  feature  sev- 
eral changes.  The  program  will  now 
make  grants  of  up  to  $5000  available 
to  people  who  are  presently  in  a 
wheelchair  or  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
future.  This  marks  an  increase  from 
the  previous  $1000  maximum.  As 
well,  the  income  ceiling  for  eligibility 
has  been  raised  from  $25,500  to  feo,000. 


The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
is  now  before  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  has 
received  support  from  both  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans.  This  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation  would  give 
people  with  disabilities  the  same  pro- 
tections that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1 964  gave  to  racial  minorities.  The  bill 
will  effectively  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  all  areas  on  the  basis  of  disabil- 
ity. 


On  September  6, 1 989  Treasury  Board 
President  Robert  de  Cotret  announced 
that  federal  government  departments 
will  now  be  required  to  provide  per- 
sonal attendants  to  assist  severely 
disabled  employees,  as  well  as  techni- 
cal aids  and  other  specialized  services 
that  are  necessary  for  them  to  do  their 
jobs.  In  addition,  Mr.  de  Cotret  an- 
nounced that  improvements  to  fed- 
eral government  facilities  will  be 
completed  over  the  next  five  years  to 
ensure  accessibility  for  all  persons  with 
disabilities. 


John  Oldring,  Minister  of  Family  and 
Social  Services,  on  October  5,  1989 
announced  the  new  Core  Standards 
for  private  social  service  agencies 
providing  service  to  children,  abused 
women,  people  who  are  homeless, 
and  persons  with  disabilities.  These 
standards  define  the  minimum  require- 
ments needed  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  people  being  served  and  the  qual- 
ity of  that  service.  The  service  of 
existing  agencies  can  be  measured 
using  these  criteria  and  new  agencies 
seeking  government  funding  can  be 
evaluated.  Although  the  Core  Stan- 
dards will  take  effect  immediately, 
full  compliance  will  not  be  demanded 
until  March  31, 1991. 


The  report  of  the  Review  Committee 
on  Services  to  the  Mentally  Handi- 
capped was  released  on  November  2, 
1989  by  Committee  Chairman  and 
Associate  Minister  of  Family  and  Social 
Services,  Roy  Brassard.  The  report, 
entitled  Claiming  Mv  Future:  A Per- 
son with  a Mental  Disability  Today 
and  Tomorrow  , "challenges  all  mem- 
bers of  society  to  recognize  and  accept 
that  people  with  mental  disabilities 
are  equal  citizens  and,  therefore,  have 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  same  opportuni- 
ties, expectations,  rights,  and  respon- 
sibilities as  everyone  else."  Copies  of 
the  report  are  available  through  the 
office  of  Mr.  Brassard. 
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THE  LASTWORD 


BLOOM  COUNTY  by  Berke  Breathed 


NOT  HGWeNS  NO, 
/V\AKINOYOO  OmER.  WHAT' 
N6Rvot/5,  ejefum?eyaj 
AMI,  1VIINK60CHA 

MRS,  HARtOW?  IWING? 

/ \ 


(NQt,  flE0R5  OFTEN 
SEEfAID  GET  UNEASY 
AROUNP  HANPICARPEP 
FOEK5.  rr'5  NOTHING 
IMPORTANT. 

/ 
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